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Carbonic Acid. 

In one of his lectures, Professor Cooke instances 
the properties with which carbonic acid has been 
endowed, as evidence of the wisdom and goodness 
of the Author of nature. We extract portions of 
his remarks : 

“The atmosphere, that great aerial ocean, con- 
tains more than five million billions of tons of a 
gaseous substance called carbonic acid. This 
amount, although absolutely very great, is never- 
theless only a small fraction of the whole atmos- 
phere, making up less than a thousandth of its 
total mass. A cubic foot of air does not contain 
more than a quarter of a grain of catbonic acid ; 
yet there is not one of the atmospheric constitu- 
ents which is more intimately associated with or- 
ganic life, or which discharges more important 
functions. Although itself a colourless gas, car- 
bonie acid consists of ordinary black charcoal 
combined with oxygen, and these elements are 
united by one of the strongest affinities known in 
nature. Yet intense as this force is, the power of 
the sun is greater, and his rays acting on the 
green leaves of the plants, are constantly decom- 
posing the gas and liberating the charcoal, to be 
incorporated into the various forms of vegetable 
life. Here, -however, it remains only for a brief 
period; for when the plants have finished their 
allotted term of life, the carbon again unites with 
oxygen, and in the form of carbonic acid is re- 
stored to the atmosphere by the process of com- 
bustion or decay. But frequently, before these 
destructive changes complete the cycle, the char- 
coal undergoes a further transformation, and 
through the process of digestion becomes a part 
of the body of the animal. Yet this transmuta- 
tion, as a general rule, only hastens the final re- 
sult; since the processes of animal life are ¥ery 
rapid, and sooner or later the carbon is.burnt up 
in the body and breathed out in the atmosphere, 
teady to renew the same.series of changes. * * 

“All fuel, without’ exception, contains chareoal, 
or as the chemists call it, carbon. Wood, soft 
coal, oil, wax, and similar combustibles, which 
burn with flame, contain besides carbon, a variable 
quantity of hydrogen and oxygen; but hard coal, 
coke, and common wood charcoal are almost pure 
carbon. The adaptations of each of these classes 
of combustibles demand special notice, and let us 
begin by studying the evidences of design which 
are to be found in an ordinary hard coal fire ; and 


while, in imagination, we are preparing the fire|not burn unless at a full red-heat, and hard coal 
to be lighted in the grate, we may study with|requires a still higher temperature. But notice|already more than one 
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profit some of the external properties of the coal, 
for even they betray the master hand of the great 
Architect. 

‘«‘ Examining closely this lump of charcoal, you 
will notice that it retains all the delicate structure 
of the wood from which it'was prepared. Here 
is the fibrous bark, next the sap-wood, and then 
the annual rings, all as on a stick of beech-wood ; 
and if you will take the pains to make a thin sec- 
tion of the charcoal, you will find, on examining 
it with a microscope, that the minutest cells have 
been preserved. You know how charcoal is made. 
The wood is exposed to a high temperature in the 
charcoal mounds or furnace, by which the gases 
which it contains are driven off, while the char- 
coal, not being volatile, remains behind. Here, 
then, is a remarkable fact, that, although the 
wood has been exposed to a red heat in the pro- 
cess of carbonization, yet the minutest cells have 
not been destroyed ; and it illustrates an equally 
remarkable quality of charcoal, on which, as we 
shall see, its usefulness as fuel very greatly de- 
pends. Carbon, in all its forms, is absolutely in- 
fusible. It does not even soften at the highest 
temperature which can be attained by art, and it 
is for this reason. that the charcoal retains so per- 
fectly the structure of the wood. Were carbon 
fusible at a red heat, the charcoal would run to- 
gether to a shapeless mass in the mounds or fur- 
naces in which it is prepared, and did it even 
soften at this temperature, the forms of these 
delicate cells could never have been preserved. 
Viewed in connection with the volatile qualities 
of the other elements of organized beings, the ex- 
treme fixity of carbon in its uncombined condition 
is worthy of special attention. The only other 
essential elements of organic matter are oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen; aad these three sub- 
stances gre not only gases, but gases which even 
by the greatest cold or by thousands of atmospheres 
of pressure, cannot be condensed to the liqujd con- 
dition ; yet so strong is the tendency of carbon to 
remain solid that it condenses these gases around 
itself in every organized substance that exists. 
Carbon is thus the solid substratum of organized 
matter, the skeleton, as it were, of every organic 


form. How evidently, then, has the attributes of| stance. 


infusibility been adapted to this important func- 


tion which carbon has been appointed to sub- 
serve | . . . ° ° 


NO. 41. 


now ahother fact: when once inflamed, the heat 
evolved by the combination of the carbon with 
oxygen is sufficient to sustain the temperature at 
the poidt of ignition. Here, again, we see most 
admirably illustrated the adaptation of the pro- 
perties of the chemical elements to entirely dif- 
ferent ends. In order that carbon might serve 
as the solid substratum of all organized beings, it 
was necessary that it should be made unalterable 
by the air within the limits of terrestrial tempera- 
ture, but at the same time the economy of nature 
required that it should be made combustible, that 
is endowed with affinities for oxygen; yet these 
affinities have been so carefully regulated, that 
they are called into play only at a high tempera- 
ture, and are thus placed entirely under the con- 
trol of man. 

‘‘ Now that the coal is in violent combustion, 
combining rapidly with oxygen, notice that it 
burns entirely without flame. We have here 
rapid chemical combination with all the phenomena 
of active burning, and yet no flame, simply be- 
cause flame is always burning gas, and in a hard 
coal fire it is not a gas, but a highly fixed solid, 
that is burning. Charcoal and anthracite are 
almost the only combustibles which burn in thi 
way. Most others, even when natarally solid, 
are converted into gases at a high temperature, 
and therefore burn with flame; but edrbon in all 
its forms, when uncombined, persistently retains 
its solid condition, even in the hottest fire. 

‘«« Remark, also, that this combustion is attend- 
ed with a very bright white light, and compare it 
with the more violent combustion of hydrogen 
which burns with & flame because it is a gas; but 
this flame is almost invisible, because gases, how- 
ever intensely heated, do not emit a bright light. 
The charcoal burns without flame because it is a 
permanent solid, but for this very reason it emits 
a great amount of pure white light. So far, at 
least, as ordinary experience extends, white light 
is emitted only from ignited solid matter. There- 
fore neither white light nor flame is a necessary 
concomitant even of the most rapid combustion, 
the first depending solely on the solid, and the 
last on the aeriform condition of the burning sub- 
If, as in the burning of a candle, both 
flame and white light attend the process, it is be- 
cause both solid and aeriform matter are there 
burning; and when we come to examine this 


“ The combustion of coal in one or the other of| phenomena more closely we shal! find that the re- 


its varieties, is the great source of al! the artificial 
heat used by man. Although so entirely passive 
towards atmospheric agents at the ordinary tem- 
perature, yet when heated to redness it takes fire 
and combines with the oxygen of the air with 
great rapidity. The difficulty experienced in 
lighting coal is deserving of attention. In order 
to kindle the fire we have placed on the bottom 
of the grate, first some shavings, then some char- 
coal, and last of all the hard anthracite coal. We 
can readily set fire to the shavings with a match, 
and they in their turn will ignite the charcoal ; 


sult is produced by a most beautiful adaptation of 
properties. 

“ Let me next call your attention to the import- 
ance of the infusibility of charcoal in connection 
with its use as fuel. -However high the tempera- 
ture at which it burns, however intense the fur- 
nace heat, chareoal never loses its solid condition, 
and in this greatly depends its application for. 
generating heat.’ Were coal fusible even ata very 
high temperature, it would melt and ran out from 
our grates and furnaces, and the genial fire could 
not as now have been localized in the hearth. 


but it requires the intense heat of the burning|The enjoyment of the social fireside is thus closel 


charcoal to ignite the anthracite. , Charcoal will 


connected with this property of coal and ch . 
“But our fire is slowly burning away, and 
of the coal has been 
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consumed. What hag beeome of it? Do you| this case as in mapy others, to have forgotten the|asked for water. A large bowl of milk was handed 
point to the ashes? These are only the earthy|divine command, “Ye shall utterly destroy all|to me by an Arab girl; bread, too, was offered, of 
impurities, which are more or less mixed with the|the places wherein the nations which ye shall|which I ate a small quantity. I was now 

pure carbon, and constitute but a small fraction} possess served their gods, upon the high mountains, | guest, under their protection, freed from all dap. 
of the whole mass of the coal. The carbon itselfjand upon the hills. (Deut. xii. 2; compare 2|ger of attack on person or property. I demanded 


storm. ‘Picture to yourself the desolation which 


has combined with the oxygen of the air and | Kings xvii. 9-12.) They appear to have erected |a guide, or rather an escort, for the way was plain 


formed a colourless and invisible gas, which has 


escaped by the chimney. I have already stated 


in my Leettire on Oxygen, that this gas has acid 


ualities, and we have named it carbonic acid. 
Reflect now on the importance of the circumstance, 
thet this compound of oxygen and carbon is aeri- 


form, and consider what a marked evidence of 


design and adaptation is to be found in the very 
fact that the products of ordinary combustion are 
invisible gases, which ascend our chimneys and 
are wafted away by the currents of the atmosphere. 
As the common experience is confined to the 
burning of coal, wood, oil, and similar combus- 
tibles, consisting mainly of carbon and hydrogen, 
men naturally associate with smoke the idea of a 
gas, and are apt to think that the aeriform condi- 
tion is a necessary result of the nature of things. 
But it is not so. This peculiar provision in the 
case of carbon and hydrogen is an exception to 
the general rule. The two combustible elements 
which are most closely allied to carbon in ‘all their 
properties, boron and silicon, not only form solids 
by burning, but two of the most fixed solids 
known in nature, one of which, silica, constitutes 
at least one half of the rocky crust of our globe ; 
and the same is true of almost all the other com- 
bustible elements. A very interesting experiment 
in illustration of this fact may be made by burn- 
ing a piece of phosphorus under a dry glass re- 
eeiver. The smoke of phosphorus is solid, and it 
will fall in thick white flakes, producing within 
the glass the appearance of a miniature snow- 


would be produced were the order of nature so 
far changed as to make the products of burning 
coal like those of burning phosphorus. Every 
furnace would become a volcano, and we should 
soon be buried beneath the smoke of our own fires. 
When, now, we consider that a special provision 
has been made in the case of that substance whose 
combustion administers to our wants by evolving 
heat and light, what evidence does it open to us 
of the all-wise forethought of the Great Ori- 
ginal !” 


(To be continued.) 


From “ The Family Treasury.” 
Visits to Holy and Historic Places in Palestine, 
BY PROFESSOR PORTER. 
MOUNT TABOR AND THE VALLEY OF JEZREEL. 


Tabor is the traditional ‘“‘ Mount of Trausfigura- 
tion.” Were it the real scene of that wondrous 
event, it would yield in interest to none of Pales- 
tine’s “‘ Holy Places.” But the tradition is ques- 
tionable, and sacred topography is altogether op- 
posed to it. Yet it can lay claim to a venerable 
antiquity, for Jerome, in the fourth century, when 
making his pilgrimage with the saintly Paula, 
says, ‘She ascended Tabor, on which the Lord 
was transfigured.” Jerome’s words and monkish 
superstition have canonized the mouotain.— 
Churches have been built upon it, pilgrimages 
have been made to it, and for fifteen centuries it 
has been honoured as. one of the shrines of the 
Holy Land. 

But independent of apocryphal tradition and 
monkish superstition, Tabor holds rank among 
Palestine’s celebrated mountains. Gilead and 
Pisgah, Olivet and Carmel, Tabor and Hermon, 
are all honoured names in sacred story. In olden 


days of Canaanitish Baal-worship Tabor was a 
“high place ;” and the northern tribes appear, in|little tact. I rode boldly to the nearest tent, and'the whole afternoon exploring, and since thst 










altars and images upon Tabor; and hence the 
force and pointedness of Hosea’s accusation against 
the priests and princes of Israel—“ Hear ye this, 
O priests ; and hearken, ye house of Israel ; and 
give ye ear, O house of the king; for judgment 
is toward you, because ye have been a snare on 
Mizpeh, and a net spread upon Tabor.” (v. 1.) 
The people were there deceived and insnared by 
the idolatrous practices of their leaders. 

And Tabor was the gathering-place of the 
northern tribes in time of danger or war. For 
this, as I shall show, both its position and its 
natural features admirably fitted it. Here Deborah 
ordered Barak to concentrate his army to oppose 
Sisera: “Go and draw toward mount Tabor, and 
take with thee ten thousand men of the children 
of Naphtali and of the children of Zebulun.” 
(Judges iv. 6.) Here, too, some of Israel’s war- 
riors had been attacked and slain by the host of 





enough, to the foot of Tabor. The girl conducted 
me to the tent of the Sheikh, which was pitched 
under the shade of a noble oak tree. He was got 
at home; but his son, a fine-looking boy of some 
fifteen, leaped on the back of a beautiful mare 
that stood ready saddled, and, seizing the s 
which was stuck in the ground at the tent tah 
fold me to follow him. t 
My little guide led me to the western base of 
Tabor, within sight of the village of Deburieh, 
which nestles in a quiet nook on the side of the 
great plain. There he wheeled round, wavedy 
polite adieu, and was out of sight in a moment, 
I turned my horse’s head up the zigzag path that 
leads to the top of the hill; but soon, wearying of 
the windings, I left my horse in charge of 
servant, and clambered up straight to the su 
It was a rash act. On my way up I saw several 


jackals, and heard sundry barks and growls in the 


Midian, before Gideon’s victory. Gideon asked|jungles as they scampered off, which made me 


Zebah and Zalmunna, “What manner of menjfeel somewhat uncomfortable. 


The’ summit ig 


were they whom ye slew at Tabor? And they|broad,strewn with ruins, and covered with thicket 


answered, As thou art, so were they: each one 
resembled the children of a king.”’ (Judges viii. 
18.) Even before the conquest, it would scem 
that the great lawgiver’s prophetic eye had been 
fixed upon Tabor, when he said of Zebulun and 


Issachar, “They shall call the people unto the|by a sow and a litter of young. 


mountain; there they shall offer sacrifices of 
righteousness.” (Deut. xxxiii. 19.) 


of dwarf oak and prickly shrubs. I entered, 
narrow opening, and was proceeding along a beaten 
track, when I was startled by a loud snort; and 
immediately a huge boar, with head down and 
mane erect, brushed passed me, and was followed 
I scarce knew 
what todo. The place was quite different from 
what I had expected. . As yet I could see noth 
ing but thickets of ilex and heaps of ruins. I 
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ASCENT OF TABOR. was thirsty, and thirst compelled me to run the 

It was on the 8th of May, at noon, if a flood of|risk of more encounters with the denizens of the 
glorious sunshine, I first approached the northern|jungle. After some time and trouble, I discovered 
base of Tabor. At intervals, during the two pre-| water at the bottom of a large dark vault or cis 
ceding days, I had seen it from the heights of|tern. A rude staircase once led down the side 
Naphtali and the banks of the upper Jordan./but it was now in a great measure destroyed. I 
Now that it was before me, I was disappointed. |was resolved, however, to reach in some way thé 
There is nothing of majesty in its elevation, nor|tempting fluid. Holding by an overhanging 
of grandeur in its scenery, that would at all make/|branch, I began the descent, when suddenly 
it rival Hermon or Lebanon. Its shape and par-| panther bounded out from an obscure corner, and, 
tial isolation are striking, but nothing more. The|turning round, growled at me from the opposite 
point from which I got the most pleasing view/side. I could do nothing except look steadily at 
was beside the ruins of Khan et-Tujjar, two miles|the beautiful but dangerous creature. Gradually 
to the north. The intervening ground was table-|it shrunk back from my gaze, aad at length dix 
land, with a gently undulating surface, and belts|appeared in a thicket. I was a good deal relieved 
of plantation, and clumps of trees, and vistas of| when I heard the voice of my servant, and still 
green turf bordered with shrubbery, like an Eng-|more so when he came up and handed me my 
lish park. Over it, to the height of 1200 feet or} gun. 
more, rose Tabor ; in shape asegment of a sphere;| In all that painful, fearful desolation on the top 
its sides and regularly curved top all spriukled|of Tabor, the finger of God was visible. Propheoy 
with evergreen oaks and terebinths. It is un-|was fulfilled before my eyes. Every object I saw 
doubtedly the most conspicuous hill in Central! was an emblem and a result of the curse—ruins, 
Palestine—not from its altitude, for there are|thorns and thistles, wild beasts, a deserted strong 
others much higher, but from its isolated positiou,| hold. What a commentary upon the words of 
unique shape, and unfading verdure. When first|the ancient prophets! “I will destroy your high 
seen from the north, as I saw it, its curved out-| places... . . I will make your cities waste, 
line breaks the dull monotony of the hills of|bring your sanctuaries into desolation. .. . Upon 
Galilee. When first seen from the south, it is|the land of my people shall come up thorns and 
still more imposing. Then it swells up like a vast|briars, yea, upon all the, houses of joy in the joy 
dome from the plain of Ksdraelon; and in the|ous city; because the palaces shall be forsaken; 
richness of its foliage, and delicate green of its|the multitude of the city shall be left; the forts 
forest glades, it presents a pleasing contrast to the|and towers shall be for dens.” (Lev. xxvi. 80, 
browa rocky summits of Ephraim, and the bare|31; Isa. xxxii. 13, 14.) 
white crowns of Judah. 

My path led through a wide-spread camp of TBE RUINS. 
Nomads, “children of the east,’’ who had come} The ruins on the summit of Tabor are exten- 
here in early spring, like the Midianites of old,|sive. The destroyer, however, has dealt so heavily 
to devour the luxuriant pastures of Palestine. | with them, and they are so overgrown with thorns, 
They were a wild and a lawless race, and I felt|and briars, and thistles, that any minute examina 
that to pass them in safety would require some|tion by a passing traveller is impossible. 1 spent 
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time I spent an entire day among them, yet I was 
pot satisfied. 

The top of the mount is a level, oval-shaped 
area, about a mile in circuit. Round it are the 
remains of a massive wall, outside which is a moat 
hewn in the rock. The foundations of the wall 
are colossal, and of the earliest type of Jewish 
gasonry. Some of the towers are much more 
recent; and one gateway still standing has a 

inted Sarcenic arch, and an Arabic inscription 
stating that the fortress was built, or more pro- 
pably rebwelt, by Abubekr, brother of the renown- 
ed Saladin, in the year a. pv. 1210. Near the 
south-eastern angle I saw a little vault in which 
the Latin monks from Nazareth celebrate an an- 
pual mass, in honour of the Zransjiguration. On 
the opposite side the Greeks have their altar and 
gnotuary, and are in the habit, I was informed, 
of making a yearly pilgrimage to the spot and 


spending a whole day on the summit. But during 


my visits to Tabor, the mountain was absolutely 
deserted. Not a human being was there; and 
not a vestige of anything like a permanent abode 
of man. I saw dead ashes and charred sticks, 
left there apparently by some passing traveller 
like myself. I was not even so fortunate as to 
meet the hermit of whom Dean Stanley tells such 
a romantic story; but if the panther I saw was 
that which is said to have been the constant com- 

ion of the old man, I fear his attempts to tame 
it had not been very successful. 

The top of Tabor was evidently the site of a 
city as well as of a sanctuary from a very early 
period. In fact its strong and commanding posi- 
tion could not fail to attract the notice of the war- 
like Canaanites. The city was allotted to Issachar 
(Josh. xix. 22 ;) and it continued a place of note, 
not only throughout the whole period of Jewish 
history, but down to the close of the:Crusades. 

The view from Tabor possesses a far higher 
interest for the Bible student and the Christian 
pilgrim than its hoary and desolate ruins. It is 
one of those wondrous panoramas which time can 
never obliterate from the memory; and whose 
striking features and vivid colouring, change can 
never dim. The notes I wrote on the mount are 


before me, but they are scarcely needed. I see 


the landscape now as I saw it then. On the 
north, Naphtali’s brown peaks running in a-serried 
ridge athwart the glowing sky. Further to the 
right a little corner of the Sea of Galilee, slum- 
bering in its deep, deep bed, and the glittering 
top of Hermon towering over it like a guardian 
angel. On the east the long purple ridge of 
Gilead, rising like a colossal wall from the Jordan 
valley. Qn the south the plain of Esdraelon, 
Palestine’s great battle-field, sweeping round the 
base of the mount, and extending a sea of verdure 
away to the hills of Samaria, and the dark ridge 
of Carmel. In the distance, ranged along its op- 
posite side, I saw dimly the isolated hills on which 
once stood the cities of Taanach, Megiddo, and 
Jokneam of Carmel. Directly facing me, four 
niles distant, beyond an eastern arm of the plain, 
tse “the hill Moreh,” a gray, treeless ridye, 
with the villages of Endor and Nain upon its side. 
er its left shoulder appeared the bare, white 
topof Gilboa. Westward my eye wandered along 
the wooded heights of Galilee to the Great Sea, a 
tection of which was visible beside the bold pro- 
Montory of Carmel. 
Standing on this spot I was able to understand 
why Tabor was the gathering-place of the northern 
tribes. Connected by a wooded ridge with the 
hills of Galilee aud mountains of Naphtali, it was 
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top gave ample space for the organization of a 
little army of mountaineers. The plain below it 
was the centre of attraction for all invaders. Its 
pastures tempted the nomads of Arabia; its firm 
flat surface attracted the chariots and horsemen 
of Philistia, Canaan, and Syria. From the top 
of Tabor the light infantry of Israel could watch 
all their movements, and take advantage of any 
fitting opportunity for attack. The graphic story 
of Barak and Deborah was here brought vividly 
before my mind ;—Barak eagerly watching the 
advance of Sisera across the plain; while Deborah, 
with the enthusiasm of a patriot, and the inspira- 
tion of a prophetess, looked and prayed .to heaven 
for the signal to attack. At length her eye saw 
it; and she cried: “Up, for this is the day in 
which the Lord hath delivered Sisera into thine 
hand: is not the Lord gone,out before thee ?” 
(Judges iv. 14.) afi 

The sun went down, and deep purple shadows 
fell upon plain and valley. The wild plaintive 
wail of jackals, mingled with the sharper how] of 
wolves, warned me to seek safer quarters. [ 
mounted and rode slowly down to Debfrieh. 
Here stood the Canaanitish Daborath, but it has 
long since disappeared, and the only remains of 
antiquity now are the wallsof a medizval church. 

(To be concluded.) 
From “ The Atlantic Monthly.” 
With the. Birds. 
(Concluded from page 317.) 

There isa certain air and polish about her 
strain, however, like that in the vivacious conver- 
sation of a well-bred lady ofthe world, that com- 
mands respect. Her maternal instinct, also, is 
very strong, and that simple structure of dead 
twigs and dry grass is the centre of much anxious 
solicitude. Not long since while strolling through 
the woods, my attention was attracted to a small, 
densely grown swamp, hedged in with eglantine, 
brambles, and the everlasting smilax, from which 
proceeded loud cries of distress and alarm, indi- 
cating that some terrible calamity was threatening 
my sombre-colored minstrel. On effecting an 
entrance, which, however, was not accomplished 
till 1 had doffed coat and hat, so as to diminish 
the surface exposed to the thorns and brambles, 
and looking round me from a square yard of terra 
firma, I found myself the spectator of a loathsome, 
yet fascinating scene. Thrée or four yards from 
me was the nest, beneath which, in long festoons, 
rested a huge black snake; a bird two thirds 
grown, was slowly disappearing between his ex- 
panded jaws. As they seemed unconscious of my 
presence, I quietly observed the proceedings. By 
slow degrees he compassed the bird about with his 
elastic mouth ; his head flattened, his neck writhed 
and swelled, and two or three undulatory move- 
ments of his glistening body finished the work. 
Then, with marvellous ease, he cautiously raised 
himself up, his tongue flaming from his mouth 
the while, curved over the nest, and, with wavy, 
subtle motions, explored the interior. I can con- 
ceive of nothing more overpoweringly terrible to 
an unsuspecting family of birds than the sudden 
uppearance above their domicile of the head and 
neck of thisarch-enemy. It is enough to petrify 
the blood in their veins. Not finding the object 
of his search, he came streaming down from the 
vest to a lower limb, and commenced extending 


ing with marvellous celerity the whole length 
and breadth of the thicket, was truly surprising. 
One thinks of the great myth, of the Tempter and 
the “ cause of all our woe,” and wonders if the 
arch one is not now playing off some of his pranks 
before him. Whether we call it snake or devil 
matters little. I could but admire his terrible 
beauty, however, his black, shining folds, his 
easy, gliding movement, head eredt, eyes glisten- 
ing, tongue playing like subtile flame, and the 
invisible means of his almost winged locomotion. 

The parent birds, in the mean while, kept up 
the most agonizing ery,—at times fluttering fu- 
riously about the pursuer, and actually laying hold 
of his tail with their beaks and claws. On being 
thus attacked, the snake would suddenly double 
upon himself and follow his own body back, thug 
executing astrategic movement that at first seemed 
almost to paralyze his victim and place her within 
his grasp. Not quite, however. Before his jaws 
could close upon the coveted prize the bird 
would tear herself away, and, apparently faint 
and sobbing, retire to a higher branch. His 
reputed powers of fascination availed him little, 
though it is possible that a more timid and less 
combative bird might have been held by the 
fatal spell. Presently, as he came gliding down 
the slender body of a leaning alder, his attention 
was attracted by a slight movement of my arm; 
eyeing me an instant, with that crouching, utter 
motionless gaze, which I believe only snakes 
can assume, be turned quickly,—e feat which 
necessitated something like crawling over his own 
body,—and glided off through the branches, evi- 
dently recognizing in me a representative of the 
ancient parties he once so cunningly ruined. A few 
moments after, as he lay, carelessly disposed in the 
top of a rank alder, trying to look as much like a 
crooked branch as his supple, shining form would 
admit, the old vengeance overtook him. I exer- 
cised my prerogative, and a well directed missile 
in the shape of a stone, brought him looping and 
writhing to the ground. After I had completed 
his downfall, and quiet had been(partially restored, 
a half-fledged member of the household came out 
from his hiding place, and, jumping upon a de- 
cayed branch, chirped vigorously, no doubt in 
celebration of the victory. What the emotions of 
the patent birds were, on séeing their destroyer’s 
head so thoroughly bruised, and a part of their 
little ones at least spared to them, I can only 
conjecture; but I imagined the news spread 
immediately, and that my praises as the deliverer 
were sung in that neighborheod ever after. 

Till the middle of July there is a general equili- 
brium ; the tide stands poised ; the holiday-spizit 
is unabated. But as the harvest ripens beneath 
the long, hot days, the melody gradually ceases. 
The young are out of the nest and must be cared 
for, and the moulting season is at hand. After 
the cricket has commenced to drone his monoto- 
nous refrain beneath your window, you will not 
till another season, hear the wood-thrush in all 
his matchless eloquence. The bobolink has be- 
come careworn and fretful, and blurts out snatches 
of his song between his scolding and upbraiding, 
as you approach the vicinity of his nest, oscillating 
between anxiety for his brood and solicitude for 
his musical reputation. Some of the sparrows 
still sing, and occasionally across the hot fields, . 
from a tall tree in the edge of the forest, comes 


his researches in other directions sliding stealthily|the rich note of the scarlet tanager. This tropi- 
through the branches, bent on capturing one of} cal-colored bird loves the hottest weather, and I 


the parent birds. That a legless, wingless crea- 
ture should move with such ease and rapidity 


hear him more in dog-days than at any other time. 
The remainder of the summer is the carnival 


tlways accessible to them ; while at the same time where only birds and squirrels are considered atjof the swallows and fiycatchers. Flies and ~ 
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stood out commanding the plain of Esdraelon. 
seep aides were easily defended, and 


home, lifting himself up, letting himself down, 


ite broad | running out on the yielding boughs, apd travers- 


any amount, are to be had for 
5 apd the opportunity js well improv- 
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sects, to 
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ed. See that sombre, ashen-colored pewee on 


yonder branch. A true sportsman he, who never 
takes his game at rest, but always on the wing. 
You vagrant fly, you purblind moth, beware how 
ou come within his range! Observe his attitude 
You might think him studying the atmosphere or 
the light, for he bas an air of contemplation and 
not of watchfulness. But step closer; observe 
the curious movement of his head, his “eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling, glancing from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven.” His sight is microscopic 
and his aim sure. Quick as thought he has seized 
his victim and is back to his perch. There is 
no strife, no pursuit,—one fell swoop and the mat- 
ter is ended. That little sparrow, as you will ob- 
serve, is less skilled. It is the socialis, and he 
finds his subsistence properly in various seeds and 
the larvee of insects,"though he occasionally has 
higher aspirations, and seeks to emulate the pewe@, 
commencing and ending his career as a flycatcher 
by an awkward chase after a beetle or “ miller.” 
He is hunting around in the grass now, I suspect, 
with the desire to indulge this favorite whim. 
There !—the opportunity is afforded him. Away 
goes a little cream-colored meadow-moth in the 
most tortuous course he is capable of, and away 
s socialisin pursuit. The contest is quite com- 
ical, though I dare say it is serious enough to the 
moth. The chase continues fora few yards, when 
there is a sudden rushing to cover in the grass, 
—then a taking to wing again, when the search 
has become too close, and the moth has recovered 
his wind. Socialis chirps angrily, and is deter- 
mined not to be beaten. Keeping, with the 


slightest effort, upon the heels of the fugitive, he 
is ever on the point of halting to snap him up, 
but never quite does it,—and so, between disap- 
pointment and expectation, is soon disgusted, and 


returns to pursue his more legitimate means of 
subsistence ! 

In striking contrast to this serio-comic strife of 
the sparrow and the moth, is the pigeon-hawk’s 
pursuit of the sparrow or the goldfinch. It isa 
race of surprising speed and agility. It is a test 
of wing and wind. Every muscle is taxed, and 
every nerve strained. Such cries of terror and 
consternation on the part of the bird, tacking 
to the right and left, and making the most des- 
perate efforts to escape, and such silent determina- 
tion on the part of the hawk, pressing the bird so 
closely, flashing and turning and timing his move- 
ments with those of the pursued as accurately and 
as inexorably as if the two constituted one body, 
excite a feeling of deep interest. You mount the 
fence or rush out of your way to see the issue. 
The only salvation for the bird is to adopt the 
tactics of the moth, seeking instantly the cover of 
some tree, bush, or hedge, where its smaller size 
enables it to move about more rapidly. These 
pirates are aware of this, and therefore prefer to 
take their prey by one fell swoop. You may see 
one of them prowling through an orchard, with 
the yellowbirds hovering about him, crying, pi-ty, 
pi-ty, in the most desponding tone ; yet he seems 
not to regard them, knowing, as do they, that in 
the close branches they are as safe as ifin a wall of 
adamant. 

August is the month of the high-sailing hawks. 
The hen-hawk is the most noticeable. He likes 
the haze and the calm of these long, warm days. 
He is a bird of leisure, and seems always at his 
ease. How beautiful and majestic are his move- 
ments! So selfpoised and easy, such an entire 
absence of haste, such a magnificent amplitude 
of circles and spirals, such a haughty, imperial 
“grace, and, occasionally, such daring wrial evolu- 
tions 


- “With slow, leisurely movement; rarely vibrating 
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his pinions, he mounts and mounts in an ascending 
spiral till he appears a mere speck against the 
summer sky; then, if the mood seizes him, with 
wings half-closed, like a bent bow, he will| To the Yearly Meeting:—The Committee fo 
cleave the air almost perpendicularly, as if intent|the gtadual civilization and improvement of the 
on dashing himself to pieces against the earth ; but | Indian natives, report : 
on nearing the ground, he suddenly mounts again| That the same Friends who had charge of the 
on broad, expanded wing, as if rebounding upon|Farm and School at Tunessassa last year, com 
the air, and sails leisurely away. It is the subli-|tinue to have the care of them. The Summer 
mest feat of theseason. One holds his breath till | Session of the School was attended by 15 children; 
he sees him rise again. Sometimes asquirrrel or|11 girls and 4 boys. During the Winter T 
bird or an unsuspecting barn-fowl is scathed and |there were 25 pupils, 21 girls and 4 boys, varying 
withered beneath this terrible visitation. in age from 10 to 15 years. There were applies. 
If inclined to a more gradual and less precipi-|tions for the admission of 10 others, who could 
tous descent, he fixes his eye on some distant point | not be accommodated for want of room. Wheir 
in the earth beneath him, and thither bends his |eonduct, both in and out of School, has been on 
course. He is still almost meteoric in his speed |derly ; there having been less difficulty in manag 
and boldness. Yousee:his path down the heavens, jing them than usual, and their progress in learp. 
straight asa line ; if near, you héar the rush of his|ing has been generally satisfactory. In the inter. 
wings; his shadow hurtles across the fields, and|vals of School, as heretofore, the large girls assist 
in an instant you see him quietly perched upon|in the daily business of the house, and the 
some low tree or decayed stub in a swamp or mea-|are employed in work adapted to their stre 
dow, with reminiscences of frogs and mice stirring| A portion of the Holy Scriptures is read to them 
in his maw. every morning, and the New Testament is used 
When the south wind blows, it is a study to see|daily in the School as a reading book. The fam 
three or four of these air-kings at the head of the|assemble for Divine worship on First and Fi 
valley far up toward the mountain, balancing and |days; and the conduct of the children on these 
oscillating upon the strong current : now quite sta-|occasions is generally becoming. 
tionary, except a slight tremulous motion like the| A female Friend, who feels a deep interest ia 
poise of a rope-dancer, then rising and falling in|the improvement of the Indians, and who hy 
long undulations, and seeming toresign themselves | several times believed it required of her to reside 
passively to the wind; or, again, sailing high|at Tunessassa, has been, within the last year, very 
and level far above the mountain’s peak,—|acceptably an inmate of the family there, and ue 
no bluster and haste, but, as stated, occasionally |fully employed in visiting the Indians in their 
a terrible earnestness and speed. Fire at him as/ houses, endeavoring to promote habits of cleanl- 
he sails overhead, and, unless wounded badly, he|ness and industry, and instructing them in house 
will not change his course or gait. hold duties. The improvement of many of them 
His flight is a perfect picture of repose in mo-|in these respects has been encouraging ; and itis 
tion. He might sleep or dream in that level,|hoped the attention to the order of their house 
effortless, aimless sail. It strikes the eye as more shown by some of the Indian women, will haves 
surprising than the flight of the pigeon and swal-| beneficial effect upon others. We believe, also, 
low even, in that the effort put forth is so uniform |that the training in household duties, received by 
and delicate as to escape observation, giving to the|the female scholars while attending the Schoolat 
movement an air of bouyancy and perpetuity, the|Tunessassa, may have a very useful influence upon 
effluence of power rather than the conscious appli-|their parents when they return to their homes, 
cation of it. \ it, do doubt, will upon themselves when they be 
The calmness and dignity of this hawk, when|come housekeepers. 
attacked by crows or the king-bird, are well wor-| By way of information, it may be stated that 
thy of him. He seldom deigns to notice his noisy|the Farm belonging to the Yearly Meeting com 
and furious antagonists, but deliberately wheels|sists of about 693 acres. It is located in South 
about in that zerial spiral, and mounts and mounts| Valley Township, Cattaraugus County, New York, 
till his pursuers grow dizzy and return to earth|and adjoins the Indian Allegheny Reservation. 
again. It is quite original, this mode of getting|One hundred acres of it are under cultivation; 
rid of an unworthy opponent, rising to heights|the remainder is mostly quite hilly, and covered 
where the braggart is dazed and bewildered and|with timber, a greater part of which is hemlock. 
loses his reckoning! Iam not sure but it is wor-|The valley land is of pretty good quality, and 
thy of imitation. yields grass abundantly ; that on the hills is not 
But summer wanes, and autumn approaches.|so good. The frame dwelling-house is capableof 
The songsters of the seedtime are silent at the| accommodating a family of about thirty persons, 
reaping of the harvest. Other minstrels take up|and is pleasantly located near Tunessassa Creek, 
the strain. It is the heyday of insect life. The|which runs through the tract, and gives the name 
day is canopied with musical sound. ‘All the/to the locality. There is also a grist and saw-mill 
songs of the spring and summer appear to be|upon the premises, which are an accommodation 
floating, softened and refined, in the upper air. |to the natives in the vicinity. 
The birds, in a new, but less holiday suit, turn} The product of the farm, during the past yest, 
their faces southward. The swallows flock and go;|has been about an average one, and the crops of 
the bobolinks flock and go; silently and unobserv-|the Indians are represented as being generally 
ed, the thrushes go. Autumn arrives, bringing|pretty good, considering the imperfect manner ia 
finches, warblers, sparrows, and kinglets from the| which some of them are tended. A large number 
North. Silently the procession passes. Yonder|of hemlock logs have been cut and placed in the 
hawk, sailing peacefully away till he is lost in the|mill-race by persons employed for the purpos, 
horizon, is asymbol of the closing season and the|which, it is supposed, may yield 50,000 feet of 
departing birds. lumber. The stock of cows and sheep has been 
reduced, during the past year, by the seiure 
The want of resignation, and perfect acquies-|two of the former, and twenty-nine of the latter, 
cence in the will of God, is one of the principal|by the collector of bounty taxes levied in Catt 
sources of the unhappiness of which we constantly |raugus county. The tax ‘upon the Yearly Mee} 


complain. ing’s property amounted to $180—the, 
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sheep were sold at public sale for about the anrount} The Seneca Nation of Indians own two other|agriculture ; and maintenance of orphan and des- 
of the demand. Within the past year there have /large tracts of land, occupied, respectively, by the|titute children, without requiring the payment of 
been two freshets in the Allegheny river, which} Cattaraugus and Tonowanda tribes;—that of the} taxes of any kind. 
have caused much destruction of property. The|former contains 21,680 acres, and that of the| Notwithstanding the many discouragements 
one last month carried away the boat and part of) latter, 12,800 acres. A tract in Warren county,|which have attended the concern to benefit these 
the rope at the ferry belonging to the Committee :| Pennsylvania, on the Allegheny river, about four| poor people, it is satisfactory and encouraging to 
also a portion of the banks of the mill-race. It|miles south of the State line, containing about| know, that many of the most capable and enter- 
js supposed that it will require $150 to $200 to/640 acres, is occupied by the descendants of the} prising men on both Reservations, received their 
repair the damages from both freshets. celebrated chief, Corn Planter, to whom it was|education in the schools taught by Friends, and 
As many Friends may not be familiar with the|given by the State of Pennsylvania, for services| ascribe their success in life to the principles and 
t and present condition of the Seneca Nation|rendered by him in the Revolutionary war. His|habits thus imbibed in their youth. A visit was 
of Indians, or the extent of the tracts occupied by | descendants, being Senecas, have also a right in| paid by three of our number, in the fifth month 
them, it may be interesting to them to be informed|the lands belonging to the nation. The nation| last, to both of the Reservations, also the descen- 
that the Allegheny Reservation extends about|also own a tract of 640 acres at Oil Spring, New|dants of Corn Planter, and from their interesting 
thirty-five miles along both sides of the Allegheny | York, upon which no Indians reside. report much herein communicated is taken. The 
river, in Cattaraugus county, New York, begin-| The Cattaraugus Reservation lies along the| principal men were found to retain a very grate- 
ping at the Pennsylvania State line. It is of an|Cattaraugus creek, and includes parts of Erie,|ful sense of the kindness and important help 
average width of rather more than one-half a mile| Cattaraugus and Chautauque counties. It has a|jwhich they had received from Friends. Their 
on each side of the river, and contains, it is said, | population of about 1,550 Indians ; 647 of whom} expressions, both in public and in private, of the 
forty-two square miles, which is equal to twenty-|are children. Five hundred and seventy-seven of| obligations they felt on these accounts, were quite 
six thousand, six hundred and eighty acres. A|these are stated, by the Superintendent of Public| affecting. 
considerable portion of the bottom land, near the| Schools, of suitable age to go to school. The land| As illustrating the changes which have taken 
river, is under cultivation, and is generally of|of this Reservation is represented to be some of the} place in public sentiment since Friends commenc- 
good quality. Most of the hill land is uncleared,| best in the State. A large part of it is cleared and/|ed their efforts in behalf of the New York Indians, 





and is not considered so good for tillage. Many 
of the houses occupied by the Indians are com- 
fortable frame buildings, containing most of the 
ordinary articles of furniture; others are made of 
logs, or rough boards, and are not so well furnish- 
ed. Some of their farms are pretty well cultivated 
and fenced ; but it would be greatly to the interest 
of many of the occupants if more attention was 
given to keeping up the fences and clearing their 
land from underbrush. The United States An- 
puity, amounting to $11,605.45, in money, is 
annually divided among the Senecas by an officer 
appointed for the purpose. They have, also, once 
a year, goods furnished them to the value of about 
eighty cents each. ' 

By the census taken in the Fifth month last, 
in order to distribute the annuities, the number 
of Senecas on the Reservation, including the de- 
scendants of Corn Planter, was 847, viz : 220 men, 
235 women, and 392 children. It was estimated 
there were 150 of another tribe residing among 
them, making the whole population 997. Their 
number has increased about 209 in 20 years. 
The total number of families is nearly 180. It is 
stated by the Superintendent of Public Schools 
that there are 356 children, between four and 
twenty-one years, who are considered of suitable 
age to go to school. 

The New York and Erie Railroad runs through 
more than one-third of the north-eastern portion 
of the Reservation ; and the Atlantic and Great 
Western branches from that road, and passes 
through nearly one-third more of it. ‘There are 
six stations within its limits. The Seneca nation 
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fenced, and some of the farms are very well culti-|it should be remembered, that there were then no 


vated. 
commodious buildings, comfortably furnished ; 
and the grounds around some of them are neatly 
laid out. The whole appearance of the thickly- 
settled portion indicates a thriving, industrious 
community. 

On both Reservations there are places of wor- 
ship comfortably furnished ; those at Cattaraugus 
are quite expensive structures, capable of seating 
some hundreds of persons. They are occupied by 
Presbyterian, Methodist. and Baptist congrega- 
tions. A,Council-house has recently been erected 
at Cattaraugus by Indian mechanics, at a cost to 
the nation of $2,500. There is also an Orphan 
Asylum, with accommodations for fifty or sixty 
pupils. It was established as a home for the pro- 
tection, care, and education of orphans and desti- 
tute children from any of the Indian tribes located 
in New York. It is conducted in an economical, 
yet efficient manner; the children being required 
to assist in the work of both farmand family. It 
is managed by Trustees, six of whom are Indians 
and six are whites. The cost of the establishment 
was mostly defrayed by appropriations of the 
Legislature of New York, although assistance was 
derived from private sources. An appropriation 
is made annually for its support by the State 
Legislature, also by the Indian Department of the 
United States; the remainder of the annual ex- 
penses are principally defrayed by individual con- 
tributions. An Agricultural Society is sustained 
at Cattaraugus, composed of members from vari- 
ous tribes. Its annual fairs are represented as 


ons, 

ek, atract six rods wide for $5,714. Fifty acres of| produce, &., very creditable. 
ame land, additional, have been granted to the New 
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granted to these corporations the right of way to|being well attended ; and its exhibitions of cattle, 


Many of the dwelling-houses are good,|schools among them, and the feelings of the com- 


munity were so much opposed to their establish- 
ment, that the Frieud who was engaged in teach- 
ing one on the Allegheny Reservation, in the year 
1820, had his school-house taken possession of du- 
ring his temporary absence from the settlement, 
and was threatened with violence, if he persevered 
in his endeavors to instruct the children. Now, 
there are upon that Reservation six school dis- 
tricts, in all of which are good school-houses. 
The whole number of scholars registered in the 
teachers’ books for the Summer term, last year, 
was 173; and the average attendance 98. So 
that with those taught at Friends’ schools, about 
| 198 received more or less instruction during that 
period. The Cattaraugus Reservation is divided 
into 9 school districts, in 7 of which are good 
school-houses ; in the others, the houses are not 
comfortable, except for the Summer term. The 
whole number of scholars registered was 348, and 
the average attendance was 213. The schools are 
taught about thirty-six weeks in the year, and 
seme of them are attended by a few white children. 
Qo Corn Planter’s tract, there is a very good 
| school-house, in which a school was taught, until 
recently, by a young Indian woman. It is now 
temporarily suspended. The brother of this young 
woman, a very intelligent man, also conducts a 
school on the Allegheny Reservation, and is con- 
sidered a good teacher. In a letter to one of our 
number, the Superiutendeat of Indian Schools 
says: ‘The best teachers are sought after for 
these schools, though the limited amount of funds 
placed in the hands of the Superintendent for 
their support, is not sufficient to pay such-salaries 





The [Indians residiug on this and the Allegheny|as their talents for teaching would command else- 
York and Erie Road, upon which they are pre-| Reservation, with the descendants of Corn Planter,|where. Some of them have been offered desira- 
paring to erect machine shops, depots and other| formed, in 1848, a constitutional government, and/| ble positions as teachers, with large salaries; but an 
uildings, also numerous sideings. A large num-|abandoned that of the chiefs. Recently, from vari-| ardent attachment to their pupils, and a desire to 
ber of houses have been built near the junction | ous causes, unexplained there has been some unset-|do them and the people good, induce them to 
of these roads, and constitute the village of Sala-|tlement among them respecting their political af-| forego their own pecuniary advantages and per- 
manca, which is estimated to contuiu five or six| fairs, which, it is hoped, may soon pass away. sonal comfort, and continue their labor and self- 
hundred white inhabitants, many of whom are| Many of the Indians still adhere to the religion,| denial, to educate the remnant of a race that is 
employed in an extensive barrel factory near by.|and some of the habits of their forefathers, although | fast passing away.’ In his last Annual Report, 
Besides this village, there are a large number of|a large and increasing number profess christianity,|the Superintendent again says: “ It is a source of 
houses situated a short distance from it, and along|and appear more or less influenced by the change| gratification and encouragement to observe a taste 
the railroad, containing, perhaps, nearly as many|in their views. for reading cultivated by those who are and have 
more whites, most of whom are Irish labourerson| The Legislature of New York has acted in a|been pupils in these Indian schools. They take 
the roads. There is reason to believe there are|very liberal spirit towards the Indians within the| regularly newspapers and magazines, purchase and 
more whites than Indians on this Reservation ;|limits of the State, by the passage of laws designed | borrow many books, seek earnestly for information, 
they are, however, confined almost entirely to a|to prevent depredations upon them; also by ap-|and take a decided interest in the current news of 
space of three or four miles on the north-eastern | propriating funds for building school-houses, and| the day, and the affairs of the nation generally.” 
wend of it. ‘ the support of schools; the encouragement of| Of latter years, the Committee have confined 
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. employment, offer attractions to many which they 


their attefition principally to those Indians resi- 
ding on the Allegheny Reservation. The location 
of this tract is not so favorable for the improve- 
ment of its population as that of Cattaraugus ;| 
although at one time the Allegheny Indians were. 
far in advance of the latter. Many of those who, 
are now the most prosperous on the Cattaraugus) 
Reservation have migrated from the Allegheny, | 
being no doubt attracted by the better quality of 
the land for farming purposes. The Allegheny 
River, which pass: through that tract thirty-five 
miles, is much used at certain seasons, for rafting. 
The quick gains and excitement derived from this 


do not find in the steady labors of the farm. This} 
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posed to settle and buy land. ‘ Beware,” said|attributed his own remarkable success in life tg 
he, “of making a purchase there; I know the/|his practice of constantly “being a whole man ty 
men of that department; the pupils who come one thing at a time.” 
from it to our veterinary school at Paris, do not} Nothing that is of real worth can be achieved 
strike hard upon the anvil; they want energy;|without courageous working. Man owes his 
and you will not get a satisfactory return on any|growth chiefly to that active striving of the wi 
capital you may invest there.’ A fine and just/that encounter with difficulty, which we ‘ 
appreciation of character, indicating the accurate jeffort; and it is astonishing to find how often rq 
and thoughtful observer; and strikingly illustra-|sults apparently impracticable are thus made pom 
tive of the fact that it is the energy of the indi-|sible. An intense anticipation itself transforms 
vidual men that gives strength to a state, and | possibility into reality; our desires being ofteg 
confers a value even upon the very soil which|but the precursors of the things which we ate 
they cultivate. As the French proverb has it:|capable of performing. On the contrary, the timid 
“Tant vaut l’homme, tant vaut sa terre.” jand hesitating find everything impossible, chiefly 
The cultivation of this quality is of the greatest |because it seems so. It is related of a y 


may account for much of the improvidence which' importance ; resolute determination in the pursuit 
exists among them, and the indisposition on the, of worthy objects being the foundation of all true 
part of many to cultivate the soil. There are| greatness of character. Energy enables a man to 
other causes which retard their progress, mainly| force his way through irksome drudgery and dry 
connected with the advance of public improve-| details, and carries him onward and upward in 
ments through their land, which further tend to/ every station in life. It accomplishes more than 
divert them from a steady attention to their farms. } genius, with not one half the disappointment and 


French officer, that he used to walk about his 
apartment exclaiming, “I will be Marshal of 
France and a great general.” This ardent desing 
was the presentiment of his success; for he did 
become a distinguished commander, and he died 
a Marshal of France. 

Mr. Walker, author of the “ Original,” had so 


These unfavorable influences have, particularly 


of latter time produced much discouragement) 


among the old men, who seem to be aware that| 


their young people are not improving as they would| will to labour energetically and perseveringly. 


desire. The prosperity of many of their brethren 
oh the Cattaraugus Reservation proves that habits 
of industry and sobricty are what they especially 
need in the improvement of their condition. 
Could they, therefore, be induced to improve and) 


peril. It is not eminent talent that is required | great a faith in the power of will, that he sayson 
to insure success in’ any pursuit so much as pur-jone occasion he determined to be well, and he wag 
pose,—not merely the power to achieve, but the|so. This may answer once; but, though safer to 
follow than many prescriptions, it will not al 

Hence energy of will may be defined to be the|succeed. The power of miud over body is no 
very central power of character in a man,—in ajdoubt great, but it may be strained until the 
word, it is the Man himself. It gives impulse to| physical power breaks down altogether. It iste 
his every action, and soul to every effort. True|lated of Muley Moluc, the Moorish leader, that 
hope is based on it,—and it is hope that gives the} when lying ill, almost worn out by an incurable 





cultivate their land, avoid the use of ardent spirits,| real perfume to life. There is a fine heraldic 
and more generally interest themselves ir the) motto on a broken helmet in Battle Abbey, 
moral and religious education of their children,| L’espoir est ma force,’ which might be the 
they might remove many of the causes which now| motto of every man’s life. ‘ Woe unto him that 
retard their advancement, and, with the Divine) is faint-hearted,” says the son of Sirach. There 
blessing, become a more prosperous people. is, indeed, no blessing equal to the possession of 

The personal efforts of a judicious, energetic|a stout heart. Even if a man fail in his efforts, 


Friend, who would devote most of his time to in-| it will be a great satisfaction to him to enjoy the 
structing them on their own premises, how to till| consciousness of having done his best. In hum-|say, ‘‘ Whatever you wish, that you are : for euch 


their land to the best advantage, and by suitable! ble life nothing can be more cheering and beauti- | 


advice, encourage them in their efforts toimprove,|ful than to see a man combating suffering by 
would, we believe, be a very important help to| patience, triumphing in his integrity, and who, 
many of them. Should sucha Friend feel his} when his feet are bleeding and his limbs failing 
wind drawn to a service of this kind, the Com-| him, still walks upon his courage. 
mittee would be glad to make way for him therein.} Mere wishes and desires but engender a sort of 


From an examination of the Treusurer’s account,| green-sickness in young minds, unless they are| 


it appears his receipts, including the balance on| promptly embodied in act and deed. It will not 


hand at the previous settlement, for the past year|avail merely to wait, as so many do, “ until | 
have been $2,537.97, and his payments, including! Blucher comes up,” but they must struggle on | 


$500 temporarily invested, $1,936.92, leaving a\and persevere in the mean time, as Wellington 
balance in his hands of $601.05 and securities|did. The good purpose once formed must. be 
amounting to $16,200. carried out with alacrity, and without swerving. 
Signed by direction of the Committee. In many walks of life drudgery and toil must be 
Tuomas Wistar, Clerk. | cheerfully endured as the necessary discipline of 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 13th, 1865. life. Hugh Miller says, the only school in which 
— he was properly taught was ‘that world-wide 

Self-Help. school in which toil and hardship are the severe, 

Gaeeetiaee geet) + |but noble teachers.”” He who allows his applica- 

ENERGY AND OOURAGE. tion to falter, or shirks his work on frivolous pre- 

There is a famous speech recorded of an old| texts, is on the sure road to ultimate failure. Let 
Norseman, thoroughly characteristic of the Teuton. any task be undertaken as a thing not possible to 
**T believe neither in idols nor demons,’ said he,/| be evaded, and it will soon come to be performed 
“T put my sole trust in my own strength of body|with alacrity and cheerfulness. Charles LX. of 
and soul.” The ancient crest of a pickaxe, with the| Sweden was a firm believer in the power of will, 





motto of “ Either I will find a way or make one,” |even in a youth. Isying his hand on the head| 


‘was an expression of the same sturdy independence) of his youngest son when engaged upon a difficult 
and practical materialism, which to this day distin-| task, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ He shall do it! he shall do 
guishes the descendants of the Northmen. In-|it!’”? The habit of strenuous continued labour 
deed, nothing could be more characteristic of the| becomes comparatively easy in time, like every 
Scandinavian mythology, than that it had a god|other habit. Thus even persons with the com- 
with a hammer. A man’s character is seen in| monest brains and the most slender powers will 
small matters; and from even so slight a test as| accomplish much, if they apply themselves wholly 
the mode in which a man wields a hammer, his|and indefatigably to one thing at a time. Fowell 
energy may in some measure be inferred. Thus| Buxton placed his confidence in ordinary means 
an eminent Frenchman hit off in a single phrase|and extraordinary application; realizing the scrip- 
the characteristic quality of the inbabitants of a|tural injunction, “ Whatsoover thy hand findeth 

A district; in which a friend of his pro-|to ‘do, do it with all thy might;” and be bimeelf 


‘come to sit upon it myself.” 








disease, a battle took place between his troops and 
the Portuguese ; when, starting from his litter at 
the great crisis of the fight, he rallied his army, 
led them to victory, and instantly afterwards sank 
exhausted and expired. 

It is will,—force of purpose,—that enables a 
man to do or be whatever he sets his mind om 
being or doing. A holy man was accustomed te 


is the force of our will, joined to the Divine, that 


| whatever we wish to be, seriously, and with a true 


intention, that we become. No one arden 
wishes to be submissive, patient, modest, or libe' 
who does not become what he wishes.” The -— 
is told of a working carpenter, who was observ 


one day planing a magistrate’s bench, which he 
was repairing, with more than usual carefulness, 
and when asked the reason, he replied, ‘* Because 


I wish to make it easy against the time whenl 
And singularly 
enough, the man actually lived to sit upon that 


very bench as a magistrate. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_~o———— 


For “The Friend” 
The Testimony of Friends against Slavery. 


For many years prior to the recent terrible cou 


vulsion, which seews to have brought this ini- 
quitous system of oppression nearly to an end inthe 


United States, those who saw its incompatibility 

with christianity have felt constrained, from time 

to time, to lift up the voice of expostulation and 
warning; and happy might it have been for the 
guilty nation had these words of entreaty 
christian love received due heed from those 
whom they were addressed. : 

An address issued by the Philadelphia Noees 
for Sufferings in 1799, is interesting when rea 
in connection with the present condition of affairs 
in our country. 

“ To our fellow citizens of the United States of 
North America, and others whom it may com- 
cern. 

“«When a man’s ways please the Lord he 

maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him, 

this also holds true as to nations ; hence the ex- 
pedieucy of studying to show ourselves approved 
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‘ done, and, whether people will hear or forbear, 
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gato God, who remains to be the Lord, the Lord| representing the religious Society called Quakers, |it all the base matter of the original deposit, with 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and|in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., held in Phila-|the exception of the dross. The dross is rushed 
sbundant in goodness and truth; he afflicts not|delphia the 15th of the 11th mo., 1799.” for the purpose of finding any small pieces of hard 
the children of men willingly, but would that all] . metal, which are added to the bar. The bar is 


should be saved, and come to the knowledge of ad then weighed, and, with the exception of from 2} 
the Truth. And to promote this work he hath Refining Gold. to 3 per cent. allowance for the dross, the result 


rised up prophets, whom at different times, he| The following interesting account of the meth- | must be the same as that at first got by the scales in 
path sent with messages to the people, with gra-|od pursued in refining gold at the Assay Office in|the weigh room. By this means it is impossible 
cious promises in case of obedience, and also de-|New York, is taken from a late paper published |that any of the metal can be lost, or otherwise 
punciations of heavy judgments if they continued |in that city. taken away, without the fact being discovered. 
jn unrighteous practices, with which he hath a| ‘Gold has always originally mixed with it a cer-|Qne or two slips are then cut from the bar; two 
controversy, and in mercy to mankind continues|tain amount of silver, copper, and dross. The|separate assays being sometimes made, both going 
to reveal his mind and will to the sincere-hearted| United States standard of gold is 900 parts of pure |through the same process. This slip is rolled out 
jn all countries. gold to 100 parts of copper and silver. The alloy |to the thinness of drawing paper, and numbered. 
“This country hath partaken both of mercy|in gold is only so much waste material, being of|A small piece is then cut from this, and about 
and judgment, it behooves us all to enquire what} no value in that state; and for this reason, and |twice its weight in silver being added to it, it is 
shall we render unto the Lord for all his benefits. | for the purpose of giving a richer color, it is the |wrapped in a thin coil of lead, and put into a lit- 
Qur principal cities have been, year after year, | object of the refiners to retain copper as much as|tle cup made of calcined bones, which has been 
yisited with pestilence and mortality, and it 1s in-| possible for the alloy, to the exclusion of silver. {heating for several minutes. The lead is used 
eumbent on every individual to enquire how far|The gold dust received from California (and most |because of the property it possesses of oxidizing 
be has contributed to bring down the divine judg-|of the gold comes in this form), when free from|and vitrifying when exposed to intense heat, and 
ment upon our land, and also to unite in labour] dirt, contains to every 1,000 parts about the fol-|of helping the ‘oxidization of copper. The eup 
to have those things done away which are offen-|lowing proportion of pure gold and base metal :|being placed under the influence of the extreme 
sive in the sight of the Almighty, who is of purer] pure gold, 883; pure silver, 112; copper and re-|heat of the furnace, the lead melts and fills the 
eyes than to behold evil or look on iniquity with fuse, 5. Subtracting the cost of parting, the value | pores of the cups, carrying with it all the base 
probation. There are no doubt many things in| per ounce at this fineness is—of the gold, $18.16 ;| metal, and leaving nothing but pure gold and sil- 
all countries which are essentially wrong, and be-jof the silver, 9 cents. At United States standard|yer. This proeess is known to be ended ‘when 
fore that period arrives when the kingdoms of this /of fineness, 43 ounces of gold are worth just $800. jagitation ceases in the little cup. The silver is 
world will become the kingdoms of God and of|This easy formula is very generally used. now separated from the gold by being dissolved in 
Christ, when sin will be put an end to, and trang-) The depositor of precious metals at the assay|nitricacid. Unless the large portion of the metal, 
gression finished, when mankind will consider| office is paid its value, either in coin or in gold| however, is silver, the acid cannot accomplish its 
themselves as brethren, and nothing shall exist to| bars, as he desires. These bars are of very pure} work on account of the protection afforded by the 
hurt or annoy, great changes and overturnings| gold, the alloy being generally only four or five|gold; and on this account twice the weight of the 
will take place. Although our minds are affected) parts in 1,000. The object of the refiner is to get| piece was added in silver as above described. The 
with sorrow on account of the many obvious enor-| out as much as possible of the silver; but after|two metals are then placed in a small glass vessel, 
nities which prevail, yet it is not within our pre-| getting 995 parts of pure gold, a greater degree|containing about an ounce of nitric acid; and 
sent concern to extend our views particularly to| of fineness is not to be obtained without.much ex-| boiled in this twice, the acid being changed two 
them; but we apprehend ourselves at this time|pense. The fineness ranges from 992 to 998 parts. |or three times. The silver being dissolved, that 
religiously engaged to call the attdntion of the|[t is almost impossible to attain absolute purity.|which remains is fine gold, as the acid has no 
people to a subject which, for a long course of|The great bulk of fine bars of gold are of about/effect upon this metal. This fine gold is washed, 
years hath exercised our Society and many of|$5,000 each in value, but for the convenience of| annealed, and accurately weighed. By findingits 
other religious denominations, that of keeping our| depositors, many of them are made of a value as |loss in weight, the proportion of alloy in the rough 
fellow, men of the African race in slavery. low as $200. Atthe New York Assay Office, the bar from which it was cut is computed, and the 
“Much labour and pains have been bestowed| charge for parting is five cents per ounce gross, |value of the deposit is ascertained. A certificate 
on such of our members who held any of these} and in addition, six cents for every $100 is charged |of the value is made out, and this value is paid to 
people in bonds, and by a patient perseverance| if the depositor is paid in gold bars, and fifty cents |the depositor. The deposit is then thrown into 
under the Divine blessing, this work of righteous-| for every $100, if paid in coin. There is some-|the general mass. 
ness hath been so advanced that no person can|times allowed, if it is thought important enough,| In this way is found the value of each deposit. 
retain his right of membership with us who pur-|a premium of four per cent. on the value of the |The gold is then passed to the melter and refiner, 
chases, sells or holds slaves. The enormity and|silver found in the deposit. jwhere it is once more melted with the addition of 
inconsistency of the traffic and of slavery are so} The gold, in whatever form, is placed by the|twice its weight in silver, and in the liquid state 
self-evident, that little need be said on that head, | depositor in a polished pan handed to him for the} poured into a vessel of cold water, for the purpose 
but as it has pleased the Lord to bless and pros-| purpose at the counter in the assay room, by which /of bringing it into a granulated form. In this 
per this work and to grant the reward of peace|it is placed in a pair of scales and weighed. The!state it is delivered to the workmen in the parting 
for faithfulness herein, we are therefore induced|seales are of great strength, but yet so finely reg-\room. Here it is placed in vessels partly filled 
to call upon our fellow-citizens at large to unite| ulated that the one-hundredth part of an ounce will with nitric acid, capable of containing about one 
in the spirit of meekness and wisdom, in promoting] turn the beam. No quantity of less value than $100 | hundred and fifty pounds of the metal, and boiled 
this good cause, believing it will be acceptable to|is received. The depositor signs his name in the |by immersing the vessels in hot water, which is 
that just and holy Being who created all nations| proper books, and receives a certificate of deposit, |kept at a very high temperatare by passing 
of one blood, and who is no respecter of persons.| showing the weight of his gold, and whether he| through pipes exposed to great heat in one of the 
Much has been done, and much remains to be| wishes to be paid in coin or fine bars. His deposit furnaces. The silver being dissolved in about 
is put into a box, together with a paper on\two days, the gold is left in a state resembling 
which is written its number, weight, and descrip-|powdered lime. After being washed, dried, and 
tion. The lid closes by a spring, and cannot be’ pressed as solid as possible, it is again melted, and 
opened>until it arrives*at the melt room. The|by means of steel moulds run into fine bars. The 
number of the deposit is also marked on the out-| bars are weighed in the melting rooms, and sent 
side of the box. The entry is made on the books |to the weigh room, where they are weighed again, 
of the office. Arriving at the melt room, the box |and their value computed by a talented mathema- 
is unlocked, and the gold, however small in quan-|tician. They are then stamped by a United States 
tity, put by itself in a crucible of black lead, and | coat of arms, the name of the assay office, the num- 
melted by the heat of the furnace. A flux of|ber, value, fineness, apd weight. 
borax is placed in the bottom of the crucible, and} The silver which is held in the acid must be 
when the gold is melted it rises to the top, lifting|saved. By precipitating it into stlt and water, 
with it the dross which is then skimmed from the |jand by other processes, the silver being left pure, 
surface. After being well stirred, for the purpose |is ready to be used aguin. The amount of silver 
of mixing the different metals it contains more|is augmented, of course, by the quantityfound in 
: Joun Drinker, Clerk. | equally, it is run intoa bar, which is stamped with |each deposit. The copper still left iu the solution 
“Signed on behalf and by direction of a meeting! the original wumber. This bar, of course, has in'is thrown away.” 





















































We believe ourselves authorized to say, that it is 
the mind and will of the Most High that slavery 
should be abolished. ‘Is not this the fast, that I 
have chosen, saith the Lord, to loose the bands of 
Wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to 
let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke.’ We fervently pray that the language of 
his Spirit may be regarded while mercy covers 
the judgment seat. 

“With desires for the prosperity and real good 
of our country, and under a degree of the influ- 
tuce of that Spirit, which breathes peace on earth 


and good will to men, we salute you and are your 
friends. 


. 
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A New Boiler for Steam- Engines has been pat- 
ented by an Irish inventor of the name of Elson. 
It consists of a number of cast-iron bottles, twelve 
inches in diameter and six feet in length, set in 
ovens, and connected in their steam and water 
spaces. Forty-two of these evolve a power of sixty 
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Carolina, was arrested at Columbia on the 27th ult. 
General Wade Hampton, who was in his company, 
escaped. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, and Mallory, the 
Secretary of the Confederate Navy, have also been cap- 
tured and sent north. General Longstreet having taken 
the preliminary amnesty oath, has been permitted to 
come to Washington for the purpose of making special 
application for pardon and restoration to his civil rights. 


horses. The advantages claimed aaa — ene Other rebel officials of less note have been captured and 
of construction, durability, and freedom from the placed under arrest, General Beauregard was recently 
danger of explosion. The inventor is said to have }in New Orleans. Kirby Smith has, it is stated, escaped 
applied his boiler with complete success, and taken his departure for France by way of Mexico. 
The Assassination Conspiracy.—The Military Commis- 
ee a ee ee ew.” | 8ion at Washington is still engaged taking: testimony in 
THE F R I EN D. relation .to the case. That of some of the witnesses 
~psteyatidimemine: —__—______———— |shows that the plot originated in Canada among Jacob 
Thompson, Sanders, Clay, and other rebels, who waited 
ake for and received instructions from Richmond. Booth 
was frequently seen in company with the party. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 306, including 17 
Forriex.—News from England to Fifth month 24th.|/soldiers. The mean temperature of the Fifth. month, 
The news of the Mexican emigration schemes in the|according to the record kept at the Penna. Hospital. 
United States attracted attention, and caused some un-|was 63.39 deg., the highest temperature was 83°, and 
easiness in France and England, causing a depression | the lowest 44°. The amount of rain during the month 
of the British funds. The groundless apprehension pre-| was 7.21.inches. The average of the mean temperatures 
vailed that the United States government was disposed|of the Fifth month, for the past seventy-six years, is 
to encourage aggression upon Mexico. Disraeli has|stated to be 62.70 deg. 
issued an electioneering manifesto for the conservatives.| Connecticut—The constitutional amendment allow- 
In the extension of the franchise he goes for the admis-|ing coloured persons to vote, has passed the Legislature 
sion of the best of all parties. by the requisite vote of two-thirds. The question now 
It is stated that the French government has revoked | goes to the people, and a majority vote decides it. 
the measure limiting to twenty-four hours the stay of| Amnesty to the Rebels.—The President of the United 
United States war vessels in French ports. It was ex-| States has issued his proclamation granting pardon and 
pected that the Emperor would return to France from} amnesty to the masses of the Southern people, on con- 
Africa about the end of the month. It is stated that/dition of the individuals implicated taking an oath or 
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killed and many more wounded. The total loss is esti. 
Petitions are cir. 


mated at several millions of dollars. 
culating in Mobile, asking President Johnson to ad 
measures for bringing Alabama again into the Union, 

Mississippi.—Gov. Clark’s message to the Legislatu 


acknowledges the complete overthrow of the rebellion,’ 


and admits that the Southern States will return to the 
Union; but thinks re-organization will be a delicate 
and difficult task. He defends the rebellion, bat trugtg 
in the magnanimity of the northern people, who he can. 
not believe desire the abasement and destitution of their 
southern brethren. 

Arkansas.—The prospect of affairs in Arkansas ig 
hopeful. The work of reorganization, under the free 
constitution, bids fair to go on with less subsidiary aid 
in the form of military protection than in any other 
seceded State. The nucleus for a thoroughly free goy- 
 eteedaniaia for the whole State has been established with 
|such general concurrence, outside of the districts sub. 
jected to guerilla domination, that in the disbandment 
of {the rebel armies Governor Murphy finds. his task, 
lightened beyond all anticipation. 

Tennessee.—The coloured people in Tennessee have 
had their status fixed by law. Marriage is protected, 
and they are declared competent witnesses in court 
against each other, bat not against white persons, 
They have petitioned the Legislature for the right of 
suffrage. 

Kentucky.—Resolutions have been introduced in both 
branches of the Legislature for a reconsideration of the 
vote rejecting the constitutional amendment for the 
jebetiten of slavery. The attempt failed, though the 
vote showed a large accession of strength to the ranks, 
of the friends of abolition. : 

The Dutch Gap Canal, constructed by General Butler 


some of the French Ministers have threatened to resign | affirmation of allegiance to the United States, and en-/|with so much difficulty, allows passage for vessels draw. 


unless all the French troops are withdrawn from Mexico 
within two months. ‘ 


gaging to support faithfully all the laws and proclama-|ing seven feet of water, and is now regularly used by 


tions which have been made during the progress of the 


The Japanese government has announced a foreign| rebellion with reference to the emancipation of slaves. 
policy, excluding the subjects of those Powers which |The following classes of persons are however excepted 
have no treaties with Japan. from the benefits of the proclamation, viz:. officers of 

In the House of Commons, on the 19th inst., Griffith | the confederatearmies above the rank of colonel, raiders 
asked Lord Palmerston if his attention had been drawn|from Canada, privateersmen, all persons voluntarily 
to the proclamation offering a reward of $100,000 for|participating in the rebellion whose estates exceed 
the capture of Jeff. Davis, and whether the British min-| $20,000 in value, soldiers in the rebel army from States 
isters were prepared to make any representations to the| which have not seceded, those who have once taken the 
United States government in reference to the treatment | amnesty oath and broken it, all the chief rebel function- 
of southern leaders? Lord Palmerston said the only |aries, foreign agents of the rebel government, persons 
reply he could give was, that her Majesty’s government| who have maltreated Federal prisoners, &., &c. The 
had no intention of attempting any interference in the|total exceptions, it is supposed, may include between 
internal affa‘rs of the United States. The London jour-| 150,000 and 200,000 individuals. These, however, may 
nals state that the question of the Alabama’s depreda-|come forward and make special application for pardon, 
tions has reached an unpleasant point. England re-| which, the President intimates, will be freely accorded 


fuses indemnity ; America threatens compulsion. 
The Liverpool cotton market was buvyant at an ad- 


in all proper cases. 
North Carolina.—The initiatory steps have been taken 


such steamboats and other craft as do not draw over 
that depth. : 

The Passport System.—On the 2d inst., the Un 
States Secretary of State, by order of the Presid 
directed that passports should no longer be required 
from travellers entering the United States. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 430. 
sumption, 79; small pox, 23. 

Tne Markets, §c.—The following were the Philadd- 
phia quotations on the 5th inst —American gold 136, 
U.S. six per cents, 1881, 109}; ditto 5-20, 103}. Supers 
fine flour, $6.25 a $6.50; extra and family brands 
$7.25 a $8.25. Prime red wheat, $1.90 a $1.95 ; white, 
$2.10 a $2.25. Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 95 a 98 ct 
Oats, 75 cts. Barley, $1 a $1.02. Cloverseed, $9% $10, 
Timothy, $3. Flaxseed, $2.50. The sales of beef cattle 
‘reached about 850 head, and prices ranged from $14 @ 
$18 per 100 lbs. for common to good, and $19 a $20 for 


From con 





vance of }a 3d. Breadstuffs quiet and steady. Con-|for restoring this State to its proper relations with the |extra quality. Hogs $11 a $13 per 100 lbs. net. Sheep 


general government. 


sols, 904. The President has appointed W.|6 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. 
Unirep States.—TZhe Public Debt.—The Secretary of| W. Holden, Provisional Governor, with power to call a 


the Treasury has published a full statement of the debt} convention of the loyal inhabitants for the purpose of 


of the United States, on the 3ist ult. The debt bear- 
ing interest in coin amounts to $1,108,113,841; that 
bearing interest in lawful money to $1.053,476,371 ; 


altering or amending the State constitution, and taking 
such other steps as are requisite to entitle the State to 
the protection of the Federal Union. All persons, be- 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee, who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 


debt on which interest has ceased $788,270, and debt|fore voting for members of the convention, will be re- | Fourth-day the 21st inst., at 10 o’clock a. m. 


bearing no interest, consisting of legal tender notes and | quired to make a solemn declaration of loyalty and alle- 
fractional currency, $472,829,270—making a total of}giance to the United States. 

$2,685,205,753. The interest payable in gold amounts| Georgia.—Throughout this State order and civil gov- 
yearly to $64,480,489, and the interest payable in law-|ernment are being rapidly restored under the concilia- 


The Committee on Admissions will meet at $ o'clock 
the same morning; and the Committee on Instruction 
at half past seven o’clock the preceding evening. 
Visiting Committee attend at the school on Seventh- 


ful money to $60,158,384. tory rule of General Thomas. Mail communications are | 48, the 17th inst. Samugt Morais, 
The Army and Navy.—The military and naval forces | being restored and the season promises well for all kinds| Sixth mo. 5th, 1865. 

are being reduced as rapidly as is thought to be con-|of produce. For the accommodation of the Committee, convey- 
sistent with the public safety. The number of troops} Svuth Carolina.—Columbia and the other principal |ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh- 
in the army of the Potomac and in General Sherman’s|towns are garrisoned by Federal troops. The people day the 17th instant, and on Third-day the 20th instant, 
army, whose terms expire prior to the first of Tenth mo. /are reported to be flocking in crowds to take the oath |to meet the trains that leave West Philadelphia at 2.15 
next, and now under orders for mustering out, is esti-|of allegiance. An officer who was sent to consult the/ang 4.45 p.m. Also on Fourth-day morning to meet the 
mated at 122,310. When the contemplated reductions | planters on Cooper river, respecting contracts with the|7.35 4. w. train, which is due at the Street Road at6 


are all made, it is supposed the entire military force|freedmen, found them willing to do all in their power 
will be brought down to about 100,000°men. The/to promote the interests of the common country. 
number of vessels in commission on the Atlantic sea} Zezas.—Notwithstanding tlfe surrender of all the rebel 
board is ordered to be reduced from about six hundred| naval and military forces in Texas and vicinity, the 
to ninety. The West Gulf squadron is to be reduced to|journey of General Sheridan thither to take charge of 
twenty, and the Mississippi squadron to fifteen vessels.| affairs has not been arrested, nor has the sailing of a 
The Rebel Leaders.—A large number of witnesses have| formidable expedition from Fortress Monroe for Galves- 
been summoned to appear before the United States Dis-|ton been prevented. The proclamation of emancipation 
trict Court with the view of testifying against General} bas hitherto been unavailing in Texas, and it will be- 
Lee and other prominent rebel officials, on a charge of} come the duty of the Federal commanders to announce 
treason. Richmond letters state that members of the|and enforce it, and see that the slaves assert and make 
British Parliament have offered Gen. Lee a residence in| ase of their freedom throughout this large State. 
London, and a sum of money the interest of which} Mobile —A terrible disaster occurred in this city on 
would support himself and family for life. Governor|the 25th ult. The Federal authorities were engaged in 
Brown, of Georgia, has had an interview with President|the removal of the ordnance stores left there by the 
Johnson, and has been released from imprisonment oa| rebels, when the magazine exploded, causing a fearful 
his parole. Wm. Smith, the rebel governor of Virginia, |festruction of life and property. Eight entire squares 
has hitherto eluded pursuit in the mountainous districts|of houses were demolished, and about, 8000 bales of 
of the § grath, the rebel governor of South|cotton destroyed. About three hundred persons were 


minutes after 9 o’clock. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADRLPBIA,) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josaua H. WoRtHiné 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients og be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phil 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marniep, on Third-day 30th of Fifth month, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, North Sixth St., Philadelphia, NaT#a® 
Cops, of East Bradford, Chester county, to Estaee Fy 
daughter of George and Esther Reid, of Philadelphia. 
nnn 

WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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